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behold 
the 


student 


‘WHOUGH STUDENTS ARE ADEPT at fish stories, one of the 
last places one might turn for help in understanding stu- 
dents would be a book on whaling. Yet one finds the essen- 
tial insight in Melville's Moby Dick when Ishmael, the 
narrator, encounters the very prototype of the student. 

Enroute to Nantucket to take a tour of duty as a whaler, 
Ishmael went to a sailor’s inn for a room, to find that the 
only space left was in a double bed with a harpooner. 
Being somewhat choosey about crawling into bed with just 
anyone, Ishmael waited up until after midnight for his 
potential bed partner to come in. Then, deciding that the 
fellow planned to stay out all night, he turned in. Even- 
tually his roommate did come, undressed in the dark, 
then lit a little fire at which to worship an idol. In the 
flickering light Ishmael discovered that his bed partner 
was a Pacific Island savage, wearing all the adornments 
of cannibalism. Quite a scene ensued, after which peace 
was established. They spent the night together and became 
close friends on a whaling trip. 


By KEITH IRWIN, Director of Religious Activities, Ham- 
line University, St. Paul. Minn. This article is based on 
his talk before the USCC Professional Workers’ Confer- 
ence last summer. 
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The point of interest here is that in the morning when 
they awoke after this first night together, Queequeg got 


“out of bed first and commenced to dress. First he donned 


lis beaver hat—-a very tall one—and then, still minus his 
trousers, he hunted up his boots. Let’s let Ishmael take 
up the story from here. 


What under the heavens he did it for, I cannot tell, 
but his next movement was to crush himself—boots in 
hand, and hat on—under the bed; when, from sundry 
violent gaspings and strainings, | inferred he was hard 
at work booting himself; though by no law of propriety 
I ever heard of, is any man required to be private when 
putting his boots on. But Queequeg, do you see, was a 
creature in the transition state—neither caterpillar nor 
butterfly. He was just enough civilized to show off his 
outlandishness in the strangest possible manner. If he 
had not been a small degree civilized, he very probably 
would not have troubled himself with boots at all; but, 
then, if he had not been still a savage, he would never 
have dreamt of getting under the bed to put them on. 
His education was not yet completed. He was an under- 


graduate.’ Continued on next page 


‘Herman Melville. Woby Dick, Modern Library, 1930, p. 40. 


behold the student 


An undergraduate in the arts of civilization! Strange, 
you say. even outlandish, incapable of happening in our 
modern universities, and yet with crystal clarity I can 
call upon the screen of imagination the picture of the 
football player whose work assignment was sweeping the 
third floor of the dormitory where we both lived. His 
regular costume in his room and around the floor was a 
pair of outsize farmer shoes, a porkpie hat. and nothing 
on in between. So let us turn to our noble savage. the 
student, and try to discern what might be his condition 
‘neath that noble brow, *hind that bemused. bewitched. and 
bemildred, to quote his favorite comic strip. visage. 

There have been many analyses of students at large. 
their anxieties, frustrations, superficial commitments. Such 
analyses point out the feelings that “life is outside of our 
control”; that the search for security is a dominant con- 
cern, with its accompanying service of campus gods—Vo- 
cationalism. Venus. Minerva, Atlas, Mammon. Bacchus. 
and what have you. And that students are involved in 
tensions endemic to the nature of the academic enterprise 
itself—grade competition vs. getting-by, cheating. resent- 
ments against professors, fellow students, assignments. the 
system. 

These tensions, frustrations, superficial commitments of 
our noble savage. the student at large, are obviously both 
the burden and the opportunity of the 
campus Christian association, and of the 
Christian student. But such analyses of 
students at large are sufficiently numerous. 
and [| want to pass on to discuss two 
specific classes of students, those who, like 
(Jueequeg. are in the transition state be- 
tween cannibalism and civilization, and 
those who are fully committed Christians 
on the university campus. 


continued 


ehold the Queequegs 

The existence of tensions, frustrations and superficial 
commitments obviously infiltrates the lives of students 
who are involved in campus Christian groups and their 
programs. leaving them in suspension between being “of 
the world” and “of God.” We need to recognize that the 
contribution of campus Christian groups has not been so 
great as to eliminate these tensions from the lives of the 
majority of the students within such groups. 

For too many. the Christian life in its personal and or- 
ganized expression grows out of a mild sense of respon- 
sibility to God and the Church, conditioned by environ- 
ment. or produced by a rootless interest in social action 
which dissolves into thin air, like the smile of the Che- 
shire cat. at first contact with the campus irreligious, or 
the more vital social dynamic of the non-religious left wing 
campus social actionist. Students are prone to be innocent 
religiously in the sense that they have never questioned 
their relationship to their cultural environment or seen that 
the imperative of the Christian gospel stands in awtul 
judgment on that very cultural environment. It seems, in 
fact. that student Christian groups are sometimes bent on 
preserving this very innocence. 


Peer Gynt said, “. . . when evil days assail, a man 
needs certain things to trust in (so) I fitfully absorbe 
religion: | found it assimilated easier that way.” And s\ 
he sold idols in the spring and shipped out missionaric- 
in the fall. “The plan worked well. For every idol sold oui 
vonder there was a duly baptized coolie, so that one neu- 
tralized the other. We kept the missionaries busy, be- 
cause they had to counteract the idols we were exporting. ~ 
So students in our groups, like their elders in the church. 
sell the idols and shibboleths of their culture on the one 
hand and peddle religion with the other. 

The same student will worship the cult of the body on 
Saturday night and the spirit of God on Sunday morn- 
ing: will sing / have left all to follow Thee, while he or 
she assiduously spends fifty times as much on dressing 
like a collegiate fashion plate as he does on the church 
collection plate. He will kneel at the altar of popularity 
while singing with full voice if not soul, Destitute, despised, 
forsaken. He will demand the objective why and where- 
fore in the laboratory and remain abysmally ignorant of 
the theological why’s and wherefore’s of the Christian 
faith: will devote years of effort to learning a profession 
but will give not one moment of thought to the possibili- 
ties of making that profession a Christian vocation. He 
will talk about love and concern for neighbor—and he 
will participate in the cutting callousness of campus gos- 
sip or the undemocratic blackball.” 

Thus like the Athenians to whom Paul 
spoke at the Areopagus (Acts 17:22-31), 
this campus generation worships in turn 
whatever gods prove expedient, and turns 
also to an unknown God whose _ presence 
is occasionally dimly felt in moments when 
a vision of truth or beauty. a_ passing 
resolution to high ideals. a flickering zeal 
for justice. or the spark of compassion 
illuminate the flow of experience. 

We have undergraduates who are in the 
transition stage, neither caterpillars nor 
butterflies, but Queequegs getting under the bed. to put it 
crudely. in order to pull on the boots of Christian civiliza- 
tion on Sunday night in private from the rest of their 
lives and the campus. 


Out of the cocoon 

A second group of students needs to be mentioned. 
There are students who have caught a vision, who have 
found that it is not they who live but Christ who lives in 
them. There are students who have allowed God in his 
goodwill to work and witness in their hearts. who work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling. who turn 
their backs on the worship of the creature and his works 
to worship the Creator who is blessed forever, who have 
in public donned the full garb of Christian civilization. 

What is the secret of the student who wears the full 
garb of Christian personality? More important. how is 
such personality produced, for we have all too few who 


Continued on page 13 


‘Kleven Plays of Henrik Ibsen, (Modern Library), pp. 104-106. 
°C{. Worship and the Arts by Roger Ortmayer and Keith Irwin. 
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“KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS”: University 
of Illinois group giving a_ pro- 
gram on university radio station 


it just isnt ‘shoe’ to be 


ignorant about world affairs 


A traveler’s observations concerning American students and world affairs 


By WILLIAM EDWARDS, one of the four delegates 
representing the National Student YMCA at the Third W orld 
Conference of Christian Youth in India last year. Upon 
his return to the U.S.A. he traveled from Maine to Oregon 
and back, telling students about his experiences. This ar- 
ticle gives his reflections on American students and their 
understanding of world affairs. 


No ONE ON THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS today can accept 
the long-standing indictment that students are complete- 
ly apathetic toward international affairs. Every political 
club, international relations class, student newspaper and 
bull session drives home the fact that has become almost 
commonplace today: that the future lies not with our- 


selves alone but in cooperative relations with the other - 


nations of the world. It just isn’t “shoe.” to use a collegi- 
ate expression. to be found wanting in at least a_ bare 
knowledge of the issues in the international realm. 

Yet on several campuses the students themselves con- 
demn the general lack of interest. “The biggest thing that 
happened on our campus,” one student said, “was the 
moving of the Boston Braves to Milwaukee.” “If there is 
any broad interest in international issues, except as they 
affect whether or not Ill be drafted, we haven't found it 
within the Christian Association.” A third said more 
deliberately. “Ull grant the presence of a vague feeling 
that we ought to know what is going on in India. But 
the continuing job of keeping up with events and then 
tackling a project like that of the California group which 
sent some students to India. that would be impossible 
here.” The sincerity of these statements gives them a se- 
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riousness which demands consideration. How prevalent 
is the vague feeling that we ought to be concerned, but 
that over the long pull it’s just too much bother? 


Apply realism to world affairs 


| think that most of us have a vague feeling that in- 
ternational cooperation is a good thing, that Point Four 
has done some good, and that the yearly World Univer- 
sity Service drive helps some students who need books or 
school equipment. Certainly, conflict in one part of the 
world sharpens our understanding that we do not live 
alone in the world. 

Tolerance is a basic American virtue which we apply 
easily to international understanding. “Everyone is hu- 
man, we say. “There are no basic differences, nothing 
that should ever keep us apart. Let us live and let live in 
one big. happy family.” There is, of course, real merit 
in being open-minded, but the fault of such a view of 
tolerance is that it obscures the important issues of the 
day by denying that they are really important. We cer- 
tainly should not expect relations between large groups 
of people to be simple. Even within our borders the variety 
of interests in complex interrelation becomes apparent 
at every session of Congress. It is a part of the richness 
of living. Yet. so often we think of international problems 
not as real issues but as fictions. 

Tolerance is the special virtue of personal relations. Sit- 
ting across the table from an Indian student. all prob- 
lems seem to fade into insignificance. But when we con- 
sider the role of his country in the world power balance. 
a different principle operates. Tolerance for an individual 
whom one has met is lost in a collective image which 
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it just isn't “shoe” to be 
ignorant about world affairs 


continued 


rouses more impersonal, and often stronger, emotions. 
How often have we heard the angry tones of a fellow 
student as he denounces the Indians for their ideas: “Why 
doesn't Nehru quit all this fence walking and get on one 
side or the other?” As a considered political opinion such 
a question deserves consideration. But as an emotional 
outburst from one weary of the complexities of inter- 
national problems, it can better be classified as unthink- 
ing nationalism coming to rescue us from having to 
weigh, again and again, the issues involved. Dogmatic 
loyalty which eliminates self-criticism moves in the op- 
posite direction from tolerance, but can be equally harm- 
ful in obscuring the issues. 

lf notions like these are at work in our Christian asso- 
ciations as well as on the campus as a whole, it is little 
wonder that our programs reflect a vague concern. We 
search about for the most painless way of assuaging the 
nagging of our conscience. Perhaps a once-a-term pro- 
gram for foreign students or a quick and easy WUS 
drive will complete our responsibility. Students seem 
more interested in local social work or personal prob- 
lems in spiritual matters, and therefore we are tempted 
to follow the more certain road. 

Yet we cannot condemn every Christian association and 
every program attempt. Such a “black wash” would be 
as untrue to the situation as an attempt to see the associa- 
tion through rose colored glasses. On the credit side are 
some amazing achievements. A few years ago large num- 
bers of people insisted that we should have more for- 
eign students on our campuses, and the loudest of these 
voices came from the Christian associations. Today there 
are 33.500 foreign students in this country. Also note 
the continuing support of the World University Service, 
now that the immediate emotional appeal of the post- 
war days has worn off. These are but two of the credits 
to our groups. and they point toward some of the ways 
of increasing campus concern for international problems. 

Fundamentally. our difficulty is remoteness. When the 


The picture shows 
Bill Edwards aboard 
the elephant which 
obligingly accepted 
riders from all coun- 
tries on the grounds 
of the conference at 
Travancore, India. 
December 1952. 


draft brings the Korean situation into the realm of prob- 
ability the issues have real meaning; otherwise who can 
inject life into an abstract “ought to be concerned?” And 
even when the urgency of the world situation thrusts upon 
us the demand for concern we find that a search for un- 
derstanding leads us through a maze of varying inter- 
pretations of the same event. It seems amazing that hu- 
man beings can see such different significance in the 
same incidents of history. Some of us traveling to the 
Third World Conference of Christian Youth were jolted 
by this kind of encounter last year. 

Sitting in a Bombay home, I listened to a young In- 
dian Christian describe why many in his family in South 
India had joined the Communist movement. In this area, 
where there were large numbers of Christians, the Com- 
munists were gaining many adherents. When I expressed 
concern over this menace, using typically American terms, 
especially noting the unrest that these radical groups 
were causing in South India, he replied with a smile, 
“You cannot understand the Communist party in this 
country if you use only the American way of thinking 
of it. There would be unrest here regardless of the po- 
litical situation. The kind of search for a new life in free- 
dom which is going on has reached revolutionary propor- 
tions. Wide-sweeping growth is being experienced. We 
are aware that the Communists will take advantage of 
this fluid situation, but they have not created it. You 
cannot see India through American eyes alone.” 

The problem to which he pointed is one which every 
American must feel when he travels outside this coun- 
try: the differences in the way we see the same events, 
the gap between the ways we think. Though we sit across 
the table from one another and speak the same language, 
that gap may still be very wide. One way of solving the 
problem is to invoke the principle of tolerance and sweep 
away the seeming differences as unimportant. Certainly 
this seems to be a simpler picture, but is it true? Another 
solution is to accept the “American interpretation” of 
events and facts as the only one, and to deny the validity 
of all others. But then the dialogue degenerates to a 
monologue; conversation ends. 


Toward an answer 
If indeed our goal is the increase of awareness of in- 
ternational events and issues, the answer seems to lie in 
the direction of more frank and open conversation be- 
tween the peoples of various countries. As American 
Christians we seek to view the world situation from 
higher ground than our own particular interests and 
prejudices will allow. Conversation, in the broadest sense 
of the word, is the dialogue which we attempt with other 
people on the individual level, with nations on the in- 
ternational level, and with ideas in the intellectual sphere. 
It demands that we lower our defenses and listen with 
sympathy. and reply with frankness though not always 
with agreement. Complete conversion of one party to the 
conversation is rare, but such an exchange can lead to 
the comment, “Now I see why... ” 
Such conversations are possible on most of our cam- 
puses today because of the large number of foreign stu- 
Continued on page 20 
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For primitive man numbers had a magic. Some numbers; 
like seven, were sacred! It was different for sex. Sex was 
sensuous but not sacred. How significant, therefore, in the 
midst of a modern mood of deliverance from the supersti- 
tion and ignorance of the past, is the return to this primi- 
tive perspective in the popular response to the Kinsey 
studies of sex—a return to the magic of number and un- 
sacred sex. For the reception of the studies illustrates the 
primitive power of sanctified statistics and sensualized sex 
baptized in the sacred name of “science.” 
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dozen another 


one—half 


A CRITIQUE OF THE TWO KINSEY REPORTS 
A careful study of the two Kinsey reports reveals not so 
much a compilation of facts we did not in candor know, 
as it does the persistence of presuppositions, procedures 
and implications for life which are proving fatal for 
modern man. Since the “slip of faith” always shows 
beneath even the tidy skirt of science. there is no point in 
disguising the bias of the present writer which is ex- 
plicitly Christian. None the less, the peril of the presup- 
positions and the limits of the logic in the two reports can 
be spelled out quite apart from a Christian perspective, 
which is reserved to the end of this article. 


A. The peril of Kinsey’s presuppositions 


Generally we do not see the presuppositions that lie at 
the base of our knowing or doing. Rather, we see other 
things through them, which gives the particular slant of 
significance to what we see. This is true even of the scien- 
tist who, as scientist, brings to his inquiry no empty head 
nor absence of any sense of what is important. The peril 
of this fact lies not so much in the perversion which our 
presuppositions may prescribe to what we know, as in the 
deception which comes from assuming we have none. 
This is a principal peril in the Kinsey studies, and is re- 
vealed in three ways: 


(1) In the nonsense of neutrality (Cf. especially Vol. 
I, v, 3, 7, 197, 225, 298, 385, 562; Vol. II, 8, 11, 
169, 326 et al.) which relates to method: 

(2) In the norm of the natural (Cf. especially Vol. I, 
201, 203ff, 298, 327. 465. 529ff. 580. 666: Vol. II, 
5, &ff, 14, 20, 101, 169, 319, 322. 568. 642, 691. 
et al.) which relates to the value standpoint: and 

(3) In the sanction of statistics (Cf. especially Vol. I, 
203, 211. 545, 559, 594, 669, 681. et al.) which 
relates to the tool of persuasion. 


The nonsense of neutrality is made explicit throughout. 
The works begin by assuring the reader the study pro- 
ceeds from the neutrality of the scientist. without bias or 
moral perversion (vy, vi, 3, 5). They then proceed to re- 
cord and interpret the data from the bias of a biologist 
(a behavioristic biologist at that), a bias which fortu- 
nately can be detected by any thoughtful reader, but is 
frequently missed. This leads the uncritical reader to con- 
clude that one has here “pure scientific fact” undefiled by 
the perversion of moral or religious bias, and therefore 
the TRUTH about man’s sex life. But obviously this is not 
so. Every “fact” is an “interpreted fact” and bears the 
mark of the bias of the recorder (or perspective if you 
will), in this case a biological bias. Mr. Kinsey and his 
colleagues are not neutral. This is nonsense! 

The norm of the natural: While the studies presume to 


Continued on next page 
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exclude a value standpoint from which the facts are gath- 
ered and interpreted. they reveal throughout the norm of 
“natural” as a touchstone for appraising the selection and 
significance of the facts. Moreover. “natural” is generally 
physiological sense. By implica- 
tion. sex behavior that is “basic to the human animal” 
(666). a natural “outlet” (a repeated term) for the basic 
pattern of stimulus-response. is good (Cf. Vol. I. 201, 298. 
165: Vol. Il. 14. LOL. 169, 319) behavior. or at least 
better than sublimation in obedience to moral or reli- 
gious sanction. (Cf. Vol. 1. 465. 513-14. Vol. Il, 20. 316. 
322). This commits the logical fallacy of mistaking the 
description of what men do naturally for the evaluation 
of what men ought to do morally, and reduces the latter 
to the former. This may be welcome to the libertarian 
looking for rationalization for irresponsibility in sex, but 
it deals a death blow to conscience and the spiritual trans- 
formation of natural impulse which has always been 
taken as part of the process of maturing into a respon- 
sible human being. 


used in a_ biological 


The sanction of statistics merely adds the weight of 
number to the persuasion of the other two. Number adds 
nothing new to the value of any fact. Repetition of an 
experiment or description of fact adds nothing to tts 
validity. One accurate experiment or description of fact 
is as good as a hundred thousand. 


B. The limits of Kinsey’s logic 


Obviously. these three presuppositions carry with them 
decisive limits in the logic of this effort to understand 
sexual behavior. Space permits mention of only four such 
limitations: (1) in the definition and significance of sex: 
(2) in the selection of “fact”; (3) in the handling of 
history; and (4) in the range of significance in sex. 


The limitation in the definition of sex must be gath- 
ered from the import of the data gathered. Curiously. sex- 
ual behavior. the explicit object of the study. is nowhere 
defined in either volume, though the reader is left with 
no doubt as to its functional meaning in the study. Sex 
is treated almost exclusively as a bio-physical process. re- 
ducible to a simple stimulus-response pattern best de- 
scribed as “drive-outlet.” Though the studies acknowledge 
psycho-social aspects of sex, these are reduced to the bio- 
logical base (Cf. Vol. Il, 8). No attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish lust from love. or the qualification made in the 
relation to other 


meaning of sex as it is spiritualized 


processes, attitudes and values. 


The limitation in the selection and sampling of fact is 
shown in the way persons talk about the fact of sex. One’s 
estimate of the significance of sex qualifies the degree to 
which one speaks freely of it and the nature of what one 
speaks about it. We are sufficiently aware that psychologi- 
cal mechanisms of glamorization and rationalization of 
sex behavior color any report of it. to make us cautious 


about the validity of reports from those who find it eas) 
to talk about their “sex-life.” Those who do not partici- 
pate in such a study, moreover, may be precisely those 
who could reveal a radically different picture of the na- 
ture and meaning of sex, provided the questions per- 
mitted some data other than the biological. 


The handling of history in any contemporary study is 
never easy. It is especially dificult when it involves his- 
tory in a field other than one’s own specialty. Yet when 
historical generalizations are made, even by specialized 
scientists. for purposes of comparison, they should be 
accurate. Reference is made in the study to the historical 
Christian position with regard to the significance of sex 
and it is reduced to the biological function of repeciuc- 
tion (Cf. esp. Vol. I, Ch. 13). Even if this emphasis on 
reproduction were true, the act and its significance is not 
simply of biological import for the Christian but con- 
cerns the value of creation and the meaning and destiny 


of persons. 


The limitation of the range of significance of sex in 
this study has already been indicated. Yet. there is a deeper 
linyitation. It lies in the fact that even though the study 
seeS sex primarily in a biological and hedonistic (Cf. Vol. 
II. 319) sense, it is insensitive even to important distinc- 
tions in these areas, much less any higher or other dis- 
tinctions wholly left out of account. It is utterly incred- 
ible, from a biological point of view, for instance, that 
nowhere in the whole volume on woman is study made of 
the rhythm of her menstrual period and the effect this 
has on the biological, psychological and_ spiritual  sig- 
nificance of sex and its role in the life of women and in 
relation to men. The study is not sensitive to the signifi- 
cance of attitude or motive and how this qualifies the 
meaning and function of sex. It makes no inquiry into 
the difference between men and women in their attitudes 
toward sex as they affect its function. Finally. it does not 
even inquire into the spiritual dimensions of sex. as it 
figures in the perfection or perversion of human free- 
dom and community. 


C. A Christian critique of the Kinsey findings 


Beyond the criticisms raised from within the scientific 
perspective of the study already mentioned, is the critical 
appraisal provided by a different perspective. This can 
be seen best in relation to each of the presuppositions and 
limitations in turn. There are seven, and though not al- 
together sacred, should be suggestive at least of a Chris- 
tian corrective to the perils and limits of the reports. 


(1) Concerning the nonsense of neutrality, Christianity 


affirms: All knowing is faith in search of understanding. It 
is value-charged and proceeds from presuppositions that 
represent our standpoint of faith. (Even if that stand- 
point is the presupposition that we have no presuppost- 
tions. or the value of excluding value. or commitment to 
neutrality. or the faith in a faithless standpoint! ) 
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The only adequate faith is one that is sensitive to the 
most inclusive dimensions of experience, its ultimate as 
well as intimate meaning. A biological bias is not neutral 
about man: it is nonsense as a description of the whole 
nan gua human. It cannot even account for the existence 
and meaning of higher values that qualify his sex life. 
much less provide a standard of value by which they are 
to be judged. And worse, it numbs perception of other 
and higher powers of sex, and therefore misses or mis- 
treats them as different expressions of the biological. 


(2) Concerning the norm of the natural, Christianity 
afiirms: Natural existence is not self-contained nor an ul- 
timate criterion for meaning or value. Everything “nat- 
ural” points beyond itself, both before and after. It points 
before, in terms of origin and meaning. and it points 
after. in terms of purpose and perfection. As created. 
every finite being, including man, bears the mark of the 
Creator. and by that token acknowledges a standard of 
value higher than itself from which it derives its ex- 
istence and meaning. 


(3) Concerning the sanction of statistics, Christianity 
affirms: In the realm of intrinsic value (human _ person- 
ality) the weight of number is irrelevant. The rightness 
of an act or goodness of character are not determined by 
counting noses, or getting a majority opinion. Descrip- 
tion of what men or women do does not prescribe the 
intrinsic value of what they are or do. This is a qualita- 
tive. not a quantitative judgment, and proceeds from 
other grounds and with a different validity. 


(4) Concerning the significance of sex, Christianity 
affirms: 

(a) It is organic to the whole person and participates 
in the spiritual orientation and values that define man’s 
focus and function. 

(b) It plays a sacramental and symbolic role in ef- 
fecting and transforming human relationships between 
man and woman into a union and communion of self- 
giving and self-enhancement that is the prototype of God's 
kingdom of love. 

(c) It vindicates through reproduction man’s co-crea- 
tivity with God, which carries the risk and responsibility 
of all creation. 

id) It provides a setting for discovering the meaning 
and marvel of the Christian view of love. where giving 
is gain, surrender is victory. and faithfulness is freedom. 

(e) It enhances the difference between man and woman 
which becomes the occasion, not for a master-servant. 
higher-lower relationship, but one of a richer kind of 
community of complement and completion. 


(9) Concerning the selection and sampling of fact, 
Christianity affirms: All selectivity and human response 
must be seen from the standpoint of man’s temptation io 
self-centeredness and self-aggrandizement. his original sin. 
(Though in this respect few of us are original!) Such a 
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view sees how the sin of self love is at the root of all ra- 


tionalization, pride and/or false humility, deception, and 
deceit. The validity of any report of the self about itself, 
must be seen from the realistic perspective of its true na- 
ture and tendency to sin. Yet, this is precisely the dimen- 
sion of the self hidden from any other (interviewer or ob- 
server) and renders suspect the validity of its report re- 
garding matters relating to its most intimate if not ulti- 
mate function. It is the same disposition which prevents 
a scientist from seeing the idolatry and perversion of his 
bias that he has no bias in his inquiry or esiimate of its 
significance. 

(6) Concerning the handling of history, Christianity 
affirms: The faith-perspective that provides a central mean- 
ing to our history and the slant to what we take as sig- 
nificant is. easily idol-ized into an absolute perspective 
from which others are judged. (Note: this would apply 
equally to these principles of the Christian perspective 
when made absolute and taken to substitute for the Liv- 
ing God). This is illustrated in the way in which Mr. 
Kinsey's biological faith-perspective defines his under- 
standing even of the Christian view of sex as one of re- 
production. \t indicates how all other faith-perspectives 
are rendered instrumental to one’s own. 


(7) Concerning the range and meaning of sex, Chris- 
tianity affirms: Sex is not simple, but it lies at the base 
of a sacramental view of life. It figures in (a) creation 
(which is the root of reproduction), (b) commitment 
(which is the root of responsibility), (¢) community 
(which is the root of relationship and respect). and (d) 
completion (which is the root of radical redemption in 
a community of self-giving love). Though each of these 
dimensions of sex is crucial to the meaning of human 
life. qua human, none figures in a significant way in the 
Kinsey study. 


Postscript: Sanctified statistics and sensualized 
sex may satisfy the scientific specialist: it cannot satisfy 
a serious student of human nature. However modest its 
claim, it must bear some responsibility for its misuse as a 
responsible base for behavior. The base it provides for 
behavior is base, and requires a corrective from within as 
science, from beyond as philosophy. and from above as 
religion before the significance of sex can be fully seen. 


by GLENN OLDS. Popular chaplain of the University of 
Denver. Mr. Olds has been laughingly described as the 
essence of ecumenicity and therefore an appropriate writer 
for The Intercollegian: born of a Catholic father and a 
Mormon mother, he had a Quaker upbringing: major 
professor in philosophy was a Jew: he became a Presby- 
terian student minister; is now a member of the Method- 
ist church, serving all faiths at Denver University. His 
hook “The Christian Corrective” (Abingdon Press) gives 
substantial background for the acute analysis of this article. 
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Student exchangey 


A white student and a Negro student exchange sch 


ideals of brotherhood do not automatically ins 


WILLIAM RADER AT LINCOLN 


**WHAT AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE you must be having as christian. But I was led to realize that theoretical knowl- 
an exchange student,” said a visitor to me. in the seminary edge is no substitute for experience. Realizing that, some 
building at Lincoln University. Christians have worked hard to plan interracial meetings. 
“| don’t see anything unusual about it.” said Ed, my These events are good things, but as the dean of Lin- | 
classmate. after the visitor left. coln Seminary has said, “Too often they are little but | 
I knew what Ed meant. He and I were friends. Is there tea, touch, and tenderness.” There have been too few ex- | 
7 : anything unusual about friendship? Do you feel you are periences of intimate fellowship—studying, working, play- 
having an unusual eXperience when you feel at home? ing, worshipping together. So I decided to go to Lincoln 
No. being with students of another race is a normal as an exchange student. 
thing, if you take for your norm: “There is neither Jew Before going, | was often reminded that for the first 
nor Greek. there is neither slave nor free. there is neither time | would be in a group of people the majority of whom | 
male nor female: for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” would be Negroes: there were raised eyebrows; puzzled 
(Gal. 3:28) and surprised expressions; the exclamation “But that’s a 
But it is true that the way we actually live, even within Negro school!” | wondered what it would be like to be 
the Christian Church, is abnormal. That is why exchanges in the minority—-and a small minority at that. 
of students. which really should not be necessary, are I found out on the first day at Lincoln. It meant a cer- 
needed. That is why being a white student in a predomi- tain strangeness. The welcome was warm and friendly. But 
nantly Negro school is not the “usual” arrangement. everyone in the dormitory had a background completely 
different from my own. It seemed that we had nothing in 
Tea and tenderness | common in our personal histories. | realized then that to 
When first I considered the exchange, | had difficulty say “The only difference between us is the color of our 
in understanding what it could accomplish. Most of us skins” is superficial. Separation and unjust treatment of 
seminary students had already studied quite a bit about Negroes by whites have caused a difference in the types of — | 
race relations and were convinced that prejudice is un- experiences we have had. : 


What do we have in common? 

After several days, still with a strange feeling of lone- 
liness, | was invited to the weekly seminary cell meeting. 
The meeting began with the singing of hymns and spir- 
ituals. Then we talked of needs which were being faced 
by members of our group, by our seminary as a whole, 
by the university, and by others. We tried to understand 
them in the light of God’s word. Then we prayed about 
those needs. Now I realized that we had something in 
common! We had the most important thing in common 
—we belonged to Christ. We rose, clasped hands, and 
sang another hymn. I knew then that I was at home—was 
part of a Christian fellowship that was warm and vital. 

It was not long before I was well on the road to being 
a full-fledged Lincoln student. | discovered that Lincoln 
University is a community in which many of the barriers 
taken for granted in our society do not exist. As a re- | 
sult there is a sense of freedom which is a real joy. Al- 
though usually thought of as a Negro school, Lincoln is 
interracial all the way from student body to board of 
trustees. Founded for the purpose of educating Negroes, 
it is generally thought of as a Negro school and only a 
few white students apply. The new centennial plans in- 


clude an emphasis on the recruiting of white students. 
Continued on page 12 


William Rader with the Lincoln University Players. As a 
member of the group he participated in several performances. 
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insure fellowship and understanding. 


without going abroad 


‘schools for a year, learning that even the highest 


CHARLES THOMAS AT LANCASTER 


A hot August day in 1952 | sat reading a letter from the 
Dean of the Theological Seminary at Lincoln University. 
He asked me, along with the other three members of my 
class, to consider being an exchange student to the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
located at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. I answered the Dean’s 
letter: “I have just become adjusted at Lincoln... . ” But 
I also wrote: “I will go if no one else will agree to do it.” 

So it happened that I found myself at Lancaster sem- 
inary two days before the scheduled opening. There | 
met several of the seniors, who welcomed me to what was 
to be my home for the next twelve months. I did not then 
know what it would be like to be the only Negro living, 
studying, playing and worshipping at this seminary. Nor 
did I know that this school year would turn out to be my 
best and most fruitful. 

During the first few days my heart was very lonely for 
Lincoln and the ones there that I had come to love. Per- 
haps the reason for this lingering feeling lay in the fact 
that my roommate was late in arriving. He was among the 
last to meet me. Everyone gave me a cordial welcome. A 
few even over-did the job, to the extent that | called their 
attention to it as being unnecessary. 


Practicing and preaching 

The registrar, Dr. Englert, was my guiding light at the 
beginning. He held membership in many different social 
and civic clubs in Lancaster. Through him I became af- 
filiated with the Interracial Council almost immediately 
and with the Interracial Weekend Work Camp a short 
time later. | also became a member of the school’s Social 
Action Commission. | am sorry to report that not many 
of my fellow seminarians were active in these organiza- 
tions. However, the organizations gave me an opportunity 
to meet people outside the seminary. 

Side by side, | carried along my curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. | could not have separated them if 
| had been ordered to, for on the one hand I was being 
taught and on the other I was given the opportunity to 
practice the things I would soon be preaching. But per- 
haps you are wondering if I had any trouble with the 
teachers or students. | had plenty, but not more than one 
ordinarily has with any new teacher or student. If any of 
the faculty resented my presence as a student he failed 
to let it be known. I was rather doubtful concerning one 
of my young professors, but I learned soon that it was 
my own self-interest which had caused such an attitude 
on my part. And, when I had been in Lancaster a week 
it was as if I had been there for a year or more. 
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In November I was assigned to an Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church in Reading for field work. My roommate 
had been working there a year. The second weekend, I be- 
gan working in the Saturday Evening Teen Center. There 
were young people of all ages, from 12 to 23. At first | 
did not know my job so I just tried being friendly. This 
was not easy, for the first girl whom I chanced to pass 
brushed herself off. The girl was one of the 12-year-olds 
and | was not discouraged. The next few weeks | worked 
hard to make friends. My roommate and I even made 
house-to-house calls in an effort to increase the member- 
ship and attendance at the teen center. 

Week hj week things grew better. | began assisting the 
pastor inthe Sunday morning services agd thus was able 
to meet most of the church people. In the after-worship 
fellowship I greeted young and old alike with the usual 
handshake. And in this I tried to show all the love that 
was in me. I| also found it hard to show people how much 
you love them when you see them only once a week and 
rely on a handshake as the means of communication. 

There was one couple to whom I became very close. I 


accepted their invitation to stay with them one night in 
Reading, and ours soon became almost a parent-son re- 
lationship. Only in my mother and father have I experi- 

Continued on lower half of next page 


Charles Thomas with children of migrant workers whom he 
served as chaplain after his year of study at Lancaster 
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Continued 


[ become so accustomed to the freedom at Lincoln that 
| was totally unprepared for what happened late Oc- 
tober. With a group of Lincoln students I went to a rec- 
reation building in the Negro section of a nearby city. 
As we entered a tall man approached, saying in a low 
voice to the leader of our group, “That guy can't come 
in here. Get him out!’ I could hardly believe my ears! 
My first reaction was, “What’s the matter with me?” But 
| didn’t say it out loud. I was hurt, embarrassed. afraid. 
all at one time. I said to one of my comrades. “Ill go 
outside and wait for you.” But by that time another stu- 
dent had seen the manager and received permission for 
For the first time in my life I experienced— 
—-what it meant to be rejected be- 


me to stay. 
for a very short while- 
cause of my color. Yet my schoolmates had experienced 
such rejection again and again. 

Why did that man want to keep me out? That is dif- 
ficult to explain, because prejudice is not rational. Why 
is every Negro person “kept out” many times during his 
life? The prejudice of white people against Negroes can 
hardly continue without causing some reaction. There is 
the attitude, “If you won't let us into your restaurant. don't 
try to come into ours.” As one of my fellow students re- 
marked in surprise, “Golly, the thing works both ways!” 
Also, a Negro may be tempted to suspect the motivation 
of a white person » ee a Negro recreation building. 
After all. why should a white person want to be in a 
Negro place when he a so many white places to go to? 

There were other less striking incidents which showed 
me things I had never seen before because now | was 
looking from a new perspective. I learned something about 
how sensitive you can become to being considered a “sec- 
ond-class” citizen. Unjust and even violent treatment of 
Negro people, which previously had been only newspaper 
inc dents, became things that happened to my friends. | 
was with the youth fellowship of the Negro church where 


CHARLES THOMAS AT LANCASTER 
Continued 


enced such real love and concern for me. My experiences 


with the Elys are among my most cherished memories of 


the exchange program. 


Not by my planning 

In school after the Christmas vacation | was asked by 
the editor of the Seminarian to write an article ielling 
what coming to the Lancaster Seminary had meant to me. 
That was the first time that | had given any real thought 
to that question. So normal was my day-to-day existence 
that I had to think very hard for several weeks to recap- 
ture some of the high points of my experience. | thought 
of the wonderful welcome | had received, the informal 
get-together in the home of a professor. the Thanksgiving 
vacation in the home of my roommate, the fun and fellow- 
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| was an assistant. when we were barred from a rolley- 
skating rink. 


Who is my kind? 

Partly because of incidents like the foregoing. a com- 
mon argument is “After all, Negroes would rather be wit}, 
people of their own kind.” You can’t very well answer that 
from your biology textbook! But you can change it to a 
true statement: “Anyone would rather be with people who 
are kind.” Certainly it is true that if | must always fear 
that in associating with people of a certain color I may 
be made to feel shame or rejection. then | will seek out the 
people among whom I need not have that fear. 

The year at Lincoln gave me an increased awareness of 
the world-wide significance of race relations. Lincoln’s 
ties with Africa are close. That continent is well repre- 
sented at Lincoln by the students it sends. Many leaders 
in Africa have been educated at Lincoln. The African 
students told of life in their respective areas. and some- 
times of their rude awakening to the facts of racial dis- 
crimination in the United States. It became very clear to 
me that the relations between the town of Oxford and 
Lincoln University were of more than local importance. 

Because of the occasions in which I experienced and 
began to understand some of its depths and subtleties. | 
am convinced that prejudice is a spiritual problem. Self- 
conscious attempts to rid oneself of it on any other basis 
are fruitless. If they are apparently successful. then preju- 
dice takes 
prejudiced. This evil will be overcome only if we are 
committed to something greater than overcoming it. 

How shall we work toward a solution of “the Amer- 
’ How remedy a situation which is a shame 
We need to work for better 


ican dilemma ?’ 
of the Christian Church? 


legislation. We need forthright pronouncements by the 
Church. We need education by every available means. 


Action is needed also. Intellectual acceptance of brother- 
hood is empty. To be real it must be lived. We can live 
it only if belonging to Jesus Christ is more important to 
us than be ‘longing to any particular group or race. 


ship with all of the seminary family, the numerous pul- 
pits in white churches which I had filled. None of these 

seemed to be representative of what I had gained. 
lt was not until a month later that | was able to realize 
what the exchange program meant to me. On my way to 
Lancaster | had stopped by Lincoln University to see the 
Dean of the Seminary. And when I questioned my being 
the exchange student, he said, “Perhaps it is the will of 
the Lord that you are the one chosen to represent us al 
another seminary. My mother had said nearly the same 
words to me as | left home two days before. Before leaving 
Lincoln I visited a friend who lived in the little village 
adjoining the university. She said, “God must have some- 
thing in store for you, to send you away to another 
school right in the middle of your training.” All of these 
things came back to me one day, and it was from this seed 
that | wrote my article. | began it: “Thanks be to God 
Continued on next page 
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other forms—perhaps against people who are - 


|. and through whom I am now at Lancaster Semi- 
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The more I thought about it, the more | was sure that 
(..d was leading in the exchange program. | realized 
that not anything had happened as | had planned it. Many 
tings went just the opposite: but I sincerely thank God 
for all that has happened to me during the year. 


Conversation at midnight 

That | mention Bill last has no relation to his real sig- 
nificance. Bill was Lancaster’s representative to the theo- 
logical seminary at Lincoln University. | met him not 
many days after school had begun in September 1952. We 
became fast friends. | have never met one who takes friend- 
ship more seriously than Bill does. The 
very first day we spent three hours or 
more in what started out to be a casual 
conversation. The time did not seem to 
matter when we were in deep discussion. 

One night we were talking about race 
relations and the topic led to inter- 
racial marriage. You should have 


behold the student 
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are Christian students in this full sense? Why are there 
so few in this category. and how can the student Chris- 
tian association produce more members who witness as 
effectively to the fact that they are Christian students as 
to the fact that by their garb. speech mannerisms and 
folkways they are American college students located on 
American campuses, mid-stream in the twentieth cen- 
tury 

One suggestion of an answer to this question is that 
we have hesitated too much in confronting students on the 
campus, and those who attend Christian association meet- 
ings, with the source of power for a life of Christian ac- 
tion. of Christian witness. We have hesitated to confront 
students with Christ for fear of affronting them with him. 
although we have good apostolic authority for the fact 
that those who do not wish to find life in Christ will be 
affronted by him. Fear of being identified with the In- 
ter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and fundamentalism, has 
prevented many a Christian group from expressing in 
an adequate way (and it is at this point that Inter-Var- 
sity is most inadequate) the essential need for a con- 
frontation with the Christ of the New Testament. 

As a result of our fears and confusions at this point, 
we have talked in a vague humanitarian way about re- 
sponsibility for Christian action, as though students could 
start becoming Christian at this point. and seek to act 
as Christians without the source of power necessary for 
the Christian life. To seek to create Christian action with- 
out first encountering Jesus Christ. produces three dis- 
tinct results. 

(1) It produces students who think that a general hu- 
manitarianism and the Christian life are identical. Lack- 
ing sharp discernment at this point, such students are 
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been there for this one. We didn't leave our parked car 
until after midnight. Bill had said that he did not believe 
in such a marriage. and | had said that if such were the 
case, then he did not believe in brotherly love because 
love makes no such distinction. We talked on and on. us- 
ing illustration after illustration, but never once raising 
our voices and never becoming angry. though we did not 
reach an agreement. Between us. Bill and | ironed out 
many of life's hard and depressing problems. 

Bill went home with me to spend the summer in my 
Arkansas home. We had planned to supply a church as 
co-pastors, but an old application for a job as chaplain 
to migrants in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. changed 
iny part of the plan. Nevertheless. Bill stayed on as a be- 
loved pastor of the Negro church. 

To sum up: my year as exchange stu- 
dent at the theological seminary at Lan- 
caster was the most important one in my 
school life. | feel that I increased in 
wisdom and stature. And I| learned that 
love can only be bought with love. and 
friendship with friendship. 


very similar to those (previously depicted) who divide 
their loyalties between campus gods and the Lord God. 
Our churches produce thousands who equate a mixture 
of Sunday School piety and worldly success with the true 
Christian life, simply because they've never really been 
confronted with Christ. 

(2) It produces disillusionment in other students be- 
cause they discover no immediate results. no coming 
closer to the Kingdom of God, which they are led to ex- 
pect as a consequence of their humanitarian actions. The 
radical in college who becomes a successful. conserva- 
tive business man at forty is the type of individual who 
witnesses to this result of equating being Christian with 
acting in a general humanitarian fashion. 

(3) If the demand for humanitarian action comes out 
of a study of the historical Jesus and his teachings. a 
third result might be produced. The student might, in 
full sensitivity to the demands of Jesus’ ethic. discover 
his real inadequacy to live out such a life on his own. If 
he has taken the challenge seriously he will despair of 
himself in full awareness of how his pride and self-cen- 
teredness prevent him from realizing his ideal. Out of 
such despair comes the confession of sin, the plea of God’s 
forgiving grace, and the visitation of the Forgiving 
Christ. who now becomes the center for a new life. the 
Good News to which one witnesses, for He has done 
for the student, what the student could not do for him- 
self. The confrontation with Christ, and glad acceptance 
of His saving work creates the student who goes forth 
in the full garb of Christian civilization, has emerged 
completely from the cocoon of savagery. and gives a 
full witness as a Christian student. 

Would that we could, in our Christian associations. 
more effectively cooperate with God to the end that we 
might say with greater frequency. “Behold. the Chris- 
tian student!” 


| 
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Intellectually relevant 


the primary business of the campus Christian group is 


to perceive and interpret the religious dimension of academic life 


In a seven minute chapel talk recently I attempted to 
show all the factors involved in trying to grasp the in- 
ner meaning of Christianity or to apply its insights in 
any human situation. The reaction of some of the students 
was violent. The discussion went on for weeks with students 
who seemed to have as their one dogma, “Christianity is 
simple.” They seemed to fear any probing or critical self 
examination—they seemed to think that all you need io 
do to get justice in society is to quote Amos: “Let justice 
roll down like waters... 


I grant that many student Christian groups do useful 
and laudable things, but few of them are willing to face 
squarely and consistently the major religious issue of the 
campus—the religious dimensions of their academic work. 
The very fact that Christian student groups are extra- 
curricular seems to imply that they are irrelevant to the 
intellectual life of the college. Often they are irrelevant in 
fact: but they should not be and do not need to be. 


At the heart of the work of college and university, from 
the Christian point of view, great questions are being asked 
and the week by week operations of student Christian 
groups do not deal with those questions. Our primary 
business on the campus, surprisingly to some, is academic. 
We even have a vocation to be students. Precisely because 
we do not heed this “call,” we are as responsible as faculty 
or administration for the low estate of religion on the 
campus. 


That religion has a largely meaningless place in educa- 
tion is a fact which should disturb every Christian con- 
science, including those of students. Sir Walter Moberly 
in The Crisis in the University has traced the changing 
concept of the university from the Christian-Hellenic to 
the Liberal, to the Technological and Democratic. lead- 
ing to “the chaotic university” in which most of us study. 
The religious dimension of each of these was quite dif- 
ferent. Our problem now is not to try to return to some 


By GORDON CHAMBERLIN, one of the ministers of New 
York’s famous Riverside Church. His responsibilities for 
campus relations keep him in touch with students and 
faculty in several colleges of New York City. 
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past view of the university; it is to understand the re- 
ligious dimensions of the campuses we are on now. 


Religion is inescapable 


What do we mean by the “religious dimension?” 
Everything we do on the campus, and particularly in our 
studies, has religious overtones and implications of pri- 
mary importance. Suppose we describe it this way. Every 
student coming into a classroom has a religious back- 
ground. Every professor has some religious orientation. 
Every subject for study has religious implications. All 
these factors are a dimension of everything done in the 
college. They are always present. One quotation among 
many which could be selected may help make this point. 
“The word religion include(s) all those social pat- 
terns—ways of believing and behaving—by which men 
attempt to relate themselves to what they believe to be 
the totality of things. . . . One’s religion is his relation to 
whatever he believes to be the vital supreme reality in 
the universe.”' According to this definition, every person 
has a religion. It is revealed in his actual response to life 
whether he is conscious of it or not. 


The religious dimension is thus not a theological ad- 
ditive to education, something we choose to add or not to 
add to a course of study; it is an inescapable part of all 
education. But this explicit and implicit religious di- 
mension is seldom admitted in higher education, whether 
in state supported or in private colleges. Some people 
even talk of separating religion and education, as if that 
were possible. The religious dimension cannot be escaped 
by neglect. It cannot be met by wishing. It runs through 
everything we do as students. 


Not only is the religious dimension overlooked in most 
education, so that both students and faculty fail to see 
the relevance of faith for education, but Christianity is 
so reduced in stature in the minds of many that it seems 
doubly irrelevant in the arena of the intellect. 


Christianity’s proponents and opponents often unite in 
thinking its business is to get men to practice a specific 
moral code, to accept certain beliefs and to observe par- 
ticular religious rites—in other words, to be the dispen- 
ser of fixed answers to men’s problems. If this were true, 


1J. Paul Williams, The New Education and Religion, Associa- 
tion Press, 1945. p. 8. 
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Christianity 


Christianity would be largely irrelevant to the primary 
business of college life. How wrong can you be? 


Alternatives to Christianity 

A good college or university confronts us with all the 
live alternatives to Christianity, but not in these terms. 
We are confronted by people who hold, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, all sorts of views of life. Most of us hold a mix- 
ture of such views ourselves. We haven't yet worked 
through the implications of our faith for the fields of 
study in which we are engaged. And many of us cannot 


work out those implications because we have only a 


superficial grasp of the faith and therefore are weapon- 
less in the intellectual struggle. 

As soon as you begin to grasp the inner meaning of the 
Christian faith you find that it raises tenacious questions 


about what you are studying in English literature, sociol- 


ogy and art. Neither the questions nor answers come 
quickly. We don’t have them in our pockets when we 
come to college. Few of us are prepared, or can be pre- 
pared by home or home church, for the religious issues 
we have to face as college students. 


A special ministry 

Therefore, the Christian student and his group have a 
particular and special ministry to perform. But they 
cannot see their task until they are aware of the religious 
dimension of education and the particular form it takes 
on their own campus. If we are Christians this is of pri- 
mary importance and what we do in our student Chris- 
tian groups will give first attention to helping each stu- 
dent understand these religious dimensions and their rela- 
tion to Christian faith. 

Lyman Bryson points out a distinction between primacy 
and immediacy which is very helpful here. The immediate 
need may be for us to grasp the facts in the history of 
philosophy, or the chemical properties of iron, or the 
nervous system of frogs. Eventually, however, the primary 
question has to be faced if we have any honor as students. 
What does this mean in ultimate terms? What is the 
meaning for faith? What does it mean for man’s destiny? 
The student who learns the immediate and neglects the 
primary violates his vocation. His Christianity is irrele- 
vant if he thinks he has an answer to the ultimate ques- 
tions before he asks them. 

If a campus Christian group is to meet this basic prob- 
lem it will involve theology, and for the general run of 
American protestant young people—particularly of the 
more liberal churches—this is unfamiliar landscape. We 
tend to be consciously non-theological. Yet just because 
our vocation as students is an academic and educational 
one, in which our understanding is being enlightened, we 
should be dealing with our faith at this same point. The 
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gtyuestions being raised by higher education are questions 


of meaning and purpose and destiny. The questions our 
faith raises of us and of any world views it meets, are the 
same questions. The function of theology is to help Chris- 
tians understand their own faith. 

* There is no set pattern which a Christian association 
can follow to play its full role in the issue of religion in 
education. Obviously it needs to start with some rather 
searching self-education, but this can be done in many 
ways. It might be through the usual “speaker” device, or 
the more unusual “study” approach. There are many 
readily available excellent books that can become com- 
panions for the Christian student for personal study, 


‘group discussion, and loaning to faculty and other stu- 


dents. Some of the more popular ones are: 


Williams—What Present Day Theologians are Thinking 
Hodges—Christianity and the Modern World View 
Nichols—Primer for Protestants 
Anderson—Rediscovering the Bible 


Walsh—Campus Gods on Trial 


p But these books will never have a place of prominence 


in the attention of students unless they realize that the 
issues with which they deal are important, for the prob- 
lem of motivation is that these basic religious issues are 
not interesting until one gets deeply into them. In this. 
religion is like other areas of study. In our other studies 
we are required to go deeply into them, while our efforts 
to understand the Christian faith are voluntary. 

The special advantage of campus life for understand- 
ing Christianity is that the encounter between Christianity 
and other world views goes on all the time and focuses in 
the classroom. The 
Christian who under- 
stands his faith will 
see the challenges 
to that faith as he 
meets up with the 
alternative faiths— 
faith in man, in the 
nation, in reason, in 
the scientific method. 
When in sociology 
or biology the basic 
issue is, What is 
man? the Christian student is superficial and irrelevant if 
he goes no deeper than analysis of socio-economic classes 
and the classification of mammals. The vocation of the 
Christian student requires that he be the best possible stu- 
dent. Does your student Christian group stimulate students 
to do better academic work? 


\ 


Such an approach means that the Christian student 
group should help the Christian student become sensitive 
and competent to introduce the Christian questions into 
his political science and botany and literature classes. 
One of the tasks of the church on the campus is the 
apologetic one, to raise significantly the central Chris- 
tian questions with every class in every subject. The 


task is too serious to be done smartly or flippantly. It 


involves one’s basic life commitment. 


How ready is your group to do this kind of job? 
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A SERVICE OF 


COMMITMENT TO CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


Call to worship 

Almighty and eternal God, thou art hidden from my 
sight: thou art beyond the understanding of my mind. 
Thy thoughts are not my thoughts: thy ways are past 
finding out. Yet hast thou breathed thy spirit into my 
spirit: yet hast thou formed my mind to see thee: yet hast 
thou inclined my heart to love thee: yet hast thou made 
me restless to find the rest that is in thee: yet hast thou 
planted within me a hunger and a thirst that make me 
dissatisfied with all the joys of the earth. 


Hymn: “Are ye able?” 
Scripture: Mark 10:35-46 


A meditation on the meaning and responsibilities of 
Christian leadership may be included at this point. 


Litany and prayer 

LEADER: He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness. 
saith the Lord. These are the words of Christ: and they 
teach us how far we must imitate his life and character. i 
we seek true illumination and deliverance from all blind- 
ness of heart. Let it be our most earnest study. theretore. 
to dwell upon the life of Christ. 


Group: Our Father, help us to dwell upon the life of Christ. 


LEADER: If thou hacsi once watered into the mind of Jesus. 
and tasted yea even a little of his tender love, then wouldst 
thou care nought for thine own convenience or inconvent- 
ence. but wouldst rather rejoice at trouble brought upon 
thee. because the love of Jesus Christ maketh a man seek 
not for himself. He who loveth Jesus and is inwardly irue 
and free from inordinate affections is able to turn himself 
readily to God, to rise above himself in spirit and enioy 
fruitful peace. 

croup: O God, help us to enter into the mind of Jesus. 


LEADER: Love is swift, sincere, pious. pleasant, gentle, 
strong. patient, faithful, prudent. long-suffering. manly and 
never seeking her own: for wheresoever a man seeketh his 
own. there he falleth from love. Love is circumspect. 
humble and upright: not weak, not fickle. nor intent on 
vain things: sober. chaste, steadfast. quiet and guarded 
in all senses. Love is devout and grateful toward God, 
faithful and always trusting in him even when God hid- 
eth his face, for without sorrow we cannot live in love. 


Group: Our Father, help us to be faithful to thee. 


LEADER: The kingdom of God is within you. saith the Lord. 
Turn thee with all thy heart to the Lord and forsake this 


miserable world, and thou shalt find rest unto thy soul. 
Learn to despise outward things and to give equally to 
inward things and thou shalt see the kingdom of God come 
within thee. 


croup: Let us seek the kingdom of God. 
PRAYER: In unison 


Q Thou who wert, and art, and art to come. | thank thee 
that this Christian way whereon | walk is no uncharted 
road, but a road beaten hard by the footsteps of saints, 
apostles. prophets and martyrs. | thank thee for the sign- 
posts and danger signals which marked it at every turn 
and which may be known to me through the study of the 
Bible and of all history and of all great literature of the 
world. Beyond all, I give thee devout and humble thanks 
lor the great gift of Jesus Christ, Pioneer of our faith. 
Forbid it. holy Lord, that I should fail to profit by 
these great memories of the ages that are gone by or to 
enter into the glorious inheritance which thou hast pre- 
pared for me. Through Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen. 


Induction of officers and cabinet 
Guides for a meaningful induction service will be 
found in the March 1952 and March 1953 “Intercol- 
legian’; “A Program Book” by Fern Babcock; Pre- 
paring New Leaders—-A Program Paper. This service 
is properly conducted by a faculty advisor, staff mem- 
ber, or by the retiring president. 


Prayer of dedication (in unison) 

Eternal God, by whom we have been called to this work 
in the Christian Association, accept now the dedication we 
make of ourselves, holding back nothing from thee. Merci- 
fully forgive us that we are not better prepared to do thy 
work: remove from us those things that stand between 
us and thee or our fellows: fit us for the responsibilities 
and privileges that are given to us. Give us such insight 
and understanding as we shall need—but also give us 
courage and determination to live by the best we know: 
create in us a desire to be guided by thee. and lead us 
into closer daily fellowship with thee: grant thy full 
blessing upon the work of the Christian Association on 
this campus and upon the national and world move- 
ments of which we are a part. Thus may we work with 
thee toward the day when “all may be one” and thy holy 
will be done among men. We offer ourselves and our 
prayer in the spirit of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Benediction 


From a service prepared by Frances Janes for the Ohio State 
YMCA and YWCA Spring Leadership Conference, April 1953 
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M... than 700 students from Neu 
England colleges and universities at- 
tended the Life of the Church Confer- 
ence in Cambridge, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 4-6, 1953. Sponsored by the New 
England Student Christian Movement in 
cooperation with several leading denomi- 
national student movements, the confer- 
ence has made a deep impression on the 
New England college scene. 


Dr. Willem A. Visser 't Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, headed a long list of major 
church figures who shared the confer- 
ence leadership. Others included Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy; President Nathan Pusey 
of Harvard; President Benjamin Mays 
of Morehouse College; Dr. Ruth 1. Sea- 
bury, missionary leuder; Bishop Norman 
Nash: Dr. Henry Smith Lieper: Dr. 


Roger Blanchard: Dr. Kenneth Reeves: 
Dr. Raymond Calkins; Rev. Emerson 
Smith: Rev. Donald Benedict; and others. 
Veetings were held in the Memorial 
Church in Harvard Yard, in five of the 
Harvard Square churches, and in the 
Hotel Continental in Cambridge. Every 
kind of meeting, from large assembly to 
small bull session, was included. Two 
important collegiate choral. organizations 
took part: Boston University Choral Arts 
Society and the Harvard-Radcliffe Choral 
Society. 

On the opening night Dr. Visser t Hooft 
warned that churches tend to be “more 
secularized” than they think they are: tf 
they are to meet the demands of this 
tragic century, they must know them- 
selves. The 700 delegates came to Cam- 
bridge to share in this search. In the 
ecumenical spirit, they found answers. 


The conference program included: 

ADDRESS: Ho hat is the Church? Dr. W. A. 
Visser ‘t Hooft. 

PANEL: The Church at Work: Bishop 
Norman Nash, Moderator. 

SUB-CONFERENCE GROUPS: Questions stu- 
dents ask about the chugeh. 

DENOMINATIONAL luncheons, group meet- 
ings. worship services. 

TEA AND DISCUSSION with panel speakers. 

CONFERENCE BANQUET. Address: The 
Faith of the Church, President Benja- 
min Mays. 

CLOSING SERVICE and address: You and 
the Church, Dr. Ruth Isabel Seabury. 
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The publicity committee: Seated: Janet Moore, Richard Yeo. 
Standing: Tom Trotter, Carol Roberts, Warren Carberg, Jr. 


ougerence ou the Life of the (Church 


Left: President Benjamin Mays and student. Right: 
President Nathan Pusey; Judy Shumway; Visser ‘t Hooft. 


The delegates leaving Harvard's Memorial Church after hear- 
ing Dr. Seabury’s clcsing address, “You and the Church.” 
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this spring's planning should look forward to the Assembly 


ASSEMBLY DATES ARE DECEMBER 27, 1954—JANUARY 2, 1955 


During the next two months, under the leadership of 


newly elected officers, Christian Associations will begin 
to make plans for the next academic year. The articles in 
this issue of The Intercollegian have been carefully se- 
lected for their insights into the life and work of campus 
Christian groups and the challenges that confront them. 
This is also the year when the quadrennial National Stu- 
dent Assembly of the YMCA and YWCA will meet. As- 
sembly means many things. One of the most important is 
that it is a time for coming to a renewed and deeper 
awareness of what we are called to be as students and as 
a movement, 


Abraham Lincoln was fond of telling this story when a 
legal or political question became confused: An Illinois 
farmer drove his ox cart in to town. His business done, he 
spent the evening in a tavern and soon was in a state of 
helplessness, so his friends laid him in the wagon and 
started the oxen homeward. All went well until the wheels 
hit a big hole, jolting the wagon tongue out of the yoke 
and freeing the oxen which plodded on home. Awakened by 
the rising sun, the farmer looked about and exclaimed: “If 
my name’s Tom Duffy, I’ve lost my oxen. If my name isn’t 
Tom Duffy, ve found me a wagon.” 


Sometimes the dynamic power of a Christian Associa- 
tion becomes disengaged from the structure and machinery 
of the organization and something like a National Assem- 
bly is needed to make it sit up and ask if its name and its 
actions have a relation to each other. 


A spirit of renewal is caught in the vigorous words with 
which NSCY last September envisioned the Assembly: 


The Gospel is the message that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. We are living in a world 
which is shaken to its moral, spiritual and political foun- 
dations by the throes of a worldwide revolution of un- 
precedented dimensions. We feel that this is clearly indi- 
cated in the failure of our country to resist the 
sertous threats to freedom of thought in this country: 
the marked absence of political responsibility on the part 
of American students, including the members of our As- 
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sociations; the worldwide tensions between powerful 
ideologies, each of which seeks to become dominant. All 
these are interrelated aspects of a shaken world in which 
we are inextricably involved. 


Jesus Christ is the Lord of history and in Him we see 
God at work in history. In this affirmation we find an 
identity with the world struggle which overcomes apathy, 
despair, and purposelessness. This cannot come apart 
from detailed knowledge of the scope and nature of the 
present world struggle, from devoted study, and from an 
openness to His word, speaking through history. 


Each Association must ask itself, probably many times 
and in different situations between now and next Decem- 
ber, whether these words also describe what it seeks to do. 
Is its objective akin to these words? Or something quite 
different ? 


Glenn Olds and Keith Irwin, each in a different way, 
show in their articles in this issue how easy it is to think 
and act in non-Christian categories, with little awareness 
or none of what the Biblical perspective means for our daily 
decisions. Self understanding and willingness to express 
growth in this understanding are the beginning of the 
search for the meaning of God’s will for us and our Asso- 
clations. 


The Lord God called unto Adam: “Where art thou?”— 
this is the Assembly text. In one way or other, all of us 
would have to say that the oxen have become separated 
from our cart. We may dimly hear the call of God for our 
lives, but often our response is weak or non-existent. We 
feel separated from the very source of our being. Half of 
the current rediscovery of the Biblical understanding of 
man and his world is that man is in a situation of estrange- 
ment within himself, with his fellow-men, with God. Today 
we know in a new and poignant way that the depths of 
creativity and freedom are not being released in our lives. 
The tremendous social (e.g. the East-West estrangement) 
and personal challenges (e.g. to our individual freedom 
and integrity) are not eliciting purposeful committed re- 
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sponses. Therefore, we escape in many ways from 
responsible participation in society or in the university. 
“I! here are you?” is a call from the Lord God who is ac- 
tive in our history and present in the unprecedented world 
revolution of our time. Bill Edwards (see his article) gives 
us some specifics out of his experiences in India and his 
visits to many campus Christian groups last spring. 


The other half of the rediscovery of the Bible in our 
time is the power and renewal that the experience and 
acknowledgement of the Lordship of Jesus Christ bring 
in answer to the awareness of estrangement. This is far 
deeper than any intellectual assent to a code of behavior. 
To one who, through reading the Biblical record or 
through personal testimony, is confronted by the man 
Christ Jesus and perceives in him the embodiment of 
God’s accepting love, comes a personal awareness of Him 
who frees us from all narrow loyalties and opens vistas 
great beyond our dreaming. 


But such awareness cannot be experienced or expressed 
apart from the daily decisions of our lives. The National 
Assembly will deal with four main areas of pressing con- 
cern: (1) You, the Nation and the World. (2) The 
Christian Association and the University. (3) Men and 
Women. (4) Threats to Freedom. Study pamphlets are 
being prepared on each of these topics as well as a fifth 
one which will present the meaning of the Biblical per- 
spective and the creative response of discipleship. These 
will be available at the summer regional conferences. 


What then does all this mean 
for a Christian Association as it begins to 
plan its program for next year? 


e A SPRING RETREAT of all interested members, preferably 
for a week-end away from the campus. The objectives of 
the Association should be freshly explored and _ stated 
anew in terms of (a) the affirmation of the Christian 
gospel (b) as this “good news” applies to and has mean- 
ing for the special needs and concerns of the university 
or college community. 


@ PLANNING FOR STUDY GROUPS on the subjects of the As- 


sembly study pamphlets. This is of especially great im-: 


portance. Most campus Christian groups have not yet 
worked out ways to develop at least one regular disci- 
plined study group. Yet how can we claim to be Chris- 
tian students (see Gordon Chamberlin’s article) if this 
is not a part of the Christian Association program? The 
main causes of failure at this point are; (a) the hectic 
campus life and (b) the number of activities which oc- 
cupy the CA. Practically always something else has to 
give way in order to have study groups. The choice may 
be hard but it is a necessary one. 


@ SERIOUS BIBLE sTUDY. If you have already used The Un- 
Jolding Drama of the Bible (by Bernhard W. Anderson) 
plan now to start another group of students on it next fall. 
For those who have used the UDB, turn to a good com- 
mentary on one of the gospels or epistles or prophets. 


@ CHRISTIAN WITNESS. How will it be expressed concretely ? 
On major political issues? Your use of SPAN? On world 
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responsibility? (Read again the November 1953 /ntercol- 
legian) Campus understanding of class-room morality? 
Dating and pre-marriage customs on your campus? It is 


far more important, especially so for small Associations, 
to agree on one or two specifics for effective witness, than 
to set up a complex structure of commissions and com- 
mittees. 


@ RECREATION. In this important field we recall to your 
attention James Puxley’s penetrating comments on the 
depersonalizing effects of most leisure-time activities ( Jan- 
uary Intercollegian: The Search for Freedom). This 
analysis helps us understand tendencies in our entire cul- 
ture and what a creative response to them can be. 


@ DRAWING IN THE THINKING STUDENTS. Are serious plans 
being made to accomplish this? Many searchers and skep- 
tics would be attracted by the Christian faith if they 
saw it coming to grips with the real problems of our 
time. A weekly forum program dealing with the crucial 
issues mentioned above, and others dealt with in the 
various student Christian journals, would if carefully 
planned draw many students into your CA. 


Edward L. Nestingen 


~ 


A personal copy of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
is a practical necessity for those students who 
want to grow intellectually and religiously. 
Coming issues will continue the high level 
analysis of personal, social and world prob- 
lems every student faces in the world today. 
Alert Associations will order a group subscrip- 
tion to “The Intercollegian.” Many CA’‘s feel 
they need at least 50 copies each month. Note 
the low rates for groups— 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
15 or more to one address, $1 each 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION 
$2 for one year; $3 for two years 


Please make checks payable to The Intercollegian 
ORDER FROM 


the intercollegian 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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it just isn't ‘shoe’ — 


Continued from page 6 


dents in this country. But often we limit the amount and 
caliber of such dialogues by arranging programs for 
foreign students rather than with them. On some cam- 
puses, however. one weekend a year is set aside for a 
major program. To be of real value it must be the climax 
to a year-round program with foreign students in all as- 
pects of the Christian association program. Specific cam- 
puses could be cited, but the main principle seems to be 
an emphasis on with, not for. 


Other campuses stimulate the conversation on the in- 
ternational level through the yearly World University 
Service drive. Participation in the WUS gives us a 
sharing role in a world student organization. Unless we 
take advantage of it we have missed a real part of the 
function of the organization. What seems to be propa- 
ganda for money is also a source of information and 
stimulus for a renewed emphasis on international under- 
standing. It offers a specific and immediate way to answer 
the inevitable question, “Well, what can we do... ?” 


A more basic answer needed 

Specific suggestions and program techniques which can 
easily be duplicated sound hollow to most Christian student 
groups because the real problem lies deeper than _tech- 
niques. Most groups feel that if they could understand 
a more profound basis for concern than tolerance or 
patriotic stimulus, the program ideas would come more 
easily. The basic problem has been phrased in the past 
few years as the Christian in the World Struggle. Com- 
ing to the political realities with a Christian perspective, 
student Christian groups in many parts of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, have tried to understand more 
clearly the role of the Christian. 


A more adequate title for the subject might be the 
Christian Community in the World Struggle. Increasingly 
Christians are seeing again the relevance of membership 
in a community of faith. In regard to social issues in 
this country and in the problems of the university  it- 
self. fresh thinking has reasserted that the Christian does 
not stand in isolation. He is a member of a community, 
a community which at once is involved in these issues 
and yet transcends them. The campus Christian associa- 
tion, a part of the Church universal, is a community of 
witnesses on the campus. So must we see our approach 
to international problems as a matter in which we are 
involved as members of the Christian Church. The con- 
cept of the Christian in the World Struggle is not an in- 
tellectual formula for the individual Christian who stands 
alone against the power of the world, but rather a_per- 
spective from which Christians tn community with one 
another participate in the events of history. Our perspec- 
tive on the international scene must remain vague un- 
less we see our work in the associations through service 
drives and international nights. through political discus- 
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sions and foreign student conferences as a part of tiie 
world-wide witness of the Church of Christ. Perhaps tie 
most relevant words that could be written come from the 
statement by the Latin American delegates to the recent 
World Conference of Christian Youth in India. After two 
weeks of searching together with students from other 
countries in conference, they produced this document: 


We came here with a lot of questions regarding what 
our Christian obedience should be in the present world 
situation. What we have learned together is that when 
we expect a system, a doctrine, or principle which will 
enable us to overcome Communism, capitalism, or the 
tension arising from their antagonism, Jesus Christ does 
not give us answers to the questions we raise. 


Jesus does not countersign the plans invented by men 
whereby they believe they can save the world. He did 
not come to endorse ideas but to save men. 


In our divided world we tend to call our side good and 
the other evil. Jesus Christ does not endorse such judg- 
ments. 


We have also learned together from Jesus Christ that he 
wants to liberate us from what is at the root of all the 
tensions of this world: egoism, hatred. fear. 


Because Jesus Christ and he only is the Truth, we are 
compelled to give up imposing our national. cultural, and 
political truths on our fellow men whom we are called 
to love. 


Because Jesus Christ and he only is Love. we cannot 
hate men who do not live and think like us. We re- 
sist the incitement to hatred provoked by political prop- 
agandas. 


Because Jesus Christ and he only is Peace. we cannot 
fear any man, any ideology, any people. 


We have received together from Jesus Christ the min- 
istry of reconciliation and the assurance that he will 
give us day by day as we meet men, the concrete ways 
in which to express our faithfulness. Therefore, al- 
though we do not know today what we shall have to do 
tomorrow, we have the joyful assurance that Jesus 
Christ will guide us step by step. 


STUDENT STUDY TOUR TO ASIA IN JUNE 


The newest summer study-travel project to the 
world’s newest frontier begins June 13. Twenty 
students will spend ten weeks studying, traveling 
and working in the Philippines, Japan and 
other countries. The goal is mutual understand- 
ing of an area where one quarter of the earth's 
population has gained political independence in 
eight years. In this struggle for freedom and 
justice all Christians must be deeply concerned. 
The maximum cost for the trip will be $1991. 
If interested write immediately for further de- 
tails to: Southwest Council YMCA-YWCA, 3012 
Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
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SEX ETHICS AND 

THE KINSEY REPORT 
By Seward Hiltner. Association Press, 
1953. 238 pp. $3.00. 


Student Christian movements in Amer- 
ica have become increasingly concerned 
to bring the light of the Christian faith to 
bear on the problems of sex. For some 
time a need has been felt for a book that 
could be a guide in student study. 

Without question, this book by Pro- 
fessor Hiltner is the best available for 
such a study. It is an approach to a 
Christian view of sex that takes into ac- 
count the insight that modern psychology 
and science can and must give. It is also 
a balanced and convincing criticism of 
the findings of the Kinsey volumes. And 
it is a call to action for Christians. 

The first two chapters briefly sketch 
the Christian standpoint of the author. 
Chapters 3 to 8 contain careful estimates 
of some of the Kinsey volumes’ most im- 
portant findings and methods. The final 
three chapters (9-11) return to the spe- 
cifically Christian meaning of sex and 
particular sexual problems. We now live 
in the post-Kinsey age, and we cannot— 
as some moralists and congressmen urge 
—wish his books out of existence. 

This book has many good things in it. 
It is a profoundly “Christian” book, not 
because it claims to operate from Chris- 
tian presuppositions or because it refers 
a good deal to the Bible. but because of 
the humble and grateful attitude of the 
author to Kinsey and his work. While 
Professor Hiltner does not hesitate to 
offer damaging criticisms of Kinsey on 
the Christian view of sex, on his defini- 
tion of science, and on his understanding 
of how “acceptable” sex may be defined. 
he is mostly concerned to see how these 
reports may stir the Christian conscience 
to repentance and to new activity and 
thought. No one, except possibly clergy- 
men. could really have been surprised at 
the extent of “irregular” sexuality that 
the reports pointed out. Hiltner does not 
allow himself the luxury of righteous 
indignation. He accurately remarks. for 
example: that “the most dramatic find- 
ing of the Kinsey studies is the extent to 
which the Christian view fails to be sig- 
nificantly reflected at any level of the 
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American population” (p. 216). Further 
examples of the author’s refusal to give 
easy rules of thumb in sexual matters 
can be found in his superb discussions 
of pre-marital intercourse (pp. 84-5, 
226-32) and homosexuality (p. 126). On 
the former problem, for example, he 
offers the following profound and wel- 
come reflection: “Under some conditions, 
may sex limited be better than no sex, 
provided the radical and serious char- 
acter of sex is not denied? We need some 
ethical wrestling with this question.” 
(p. 231) 

| have written several question marks 
on the margins of my copy of this book. 
Others will and ought to do the same. 
Indeed. the author sees that his real 
function is to open up a creative discus- 
sion of the problem. My own feeling is 
that the author has over-simplified the 
attitude of Jesus toward divorce (p. 8). 
the Pauline view of “flesh” (p. 12), and 
Jesus’ attitude toward the kingdom of 
God (p. 13). There may be a too com- 
plete rejection of what Hiltner calls the 
“reproductive” view of sex (p. 15). Cer- 
tainly the Protestant defines sex in such 
a way that procreation is but one of its 
creative values. Yet is sex without the 
willingness to accept the possibility of 
conception a Christian view? I am also 
uneasy about the word “mystery” as ap- 
plied to sex (as on p. 44). Hiltner never 
uses this (as does Piper) as an escape 
from thinking about it: and it is a mys- 
terv, even though one that we must try 
to understand. One theological point the 
author does not treat (and which helps 
to explain the “mystery”) is this: how 
does our sexual activity serve as an anal- 
ogy for our knowledge of God? How 
are human sexual love and God’s love 
for man related? Reinhold Niebuhr. in 
his recent book, pointed out that “the 
sexual union as a parable, symbol, and 
basis for Agape has been little appreci- 
ated in Christian thought” (p. 169, 
Christian Realism and Political Prob- 


lems). Professor Hiltner would have 


some interesting remarks on this. 

The author would, | am sure. want all 
readers to leave the book with such 
questions in their minds. This is a book 


of careful and accurate analysis and of a 


deep and humble Christian spirit. The 
only individuals that will find it dull are 
those who findNaith and sex dull. 
William Hamilton 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


LIFE IS COMMITMENT 

By J. H. Oldham. Harper and Brothers, 

1953. 130 pp. $2.50. 

This book is stimulating and clear as 
it deals with questions of concern to all 
of us and discusses the very bases of 
our faith. It will be of help to students 
and advisers. 

Dr. Oldham, one of the best-known 
leaders in the Christian Church, writes 
out of a wealth of ecumenical and mis- 
sionary experience. He is acquainted with 
the best in contemporary theological 
thought and writes in language which has 
meaning for the layman. He is in fact 
keenly interested in the role of the lay- 
man in the Church and in society. 

This book comprises largely a series of 
lectures delivered by the author in 1952. 
The first points up the inescapable neces- 
sitv of decision. The second is concerned 
with the choice between knowledge and 
power on the one hand, and love and 
community on the other, as the supreme 
ends of life. The third and fourth lectures 
are about the choice for or against God, 
and the question of God is for Dr. Old- 
ham inseparable from the question of 
Christ. He says. “His (Christ's) appear- 
ance in history is the sole assurance that 
we may dare to believe that love may be 
the ultimate meaning of human existence. 
The only knowledge we have of God is 
through revelation. The Church is the 
abiding witness to that revelation. It 
stands in the world as a perpetual chal- 
lenge to men, inviting them to the most 
momentous of all decisions. But since it 
is at the same time a human institution 
there is an ambiguity in its claims.” The 
final lecture is concerned with the deci- 
sion to serve God in the world. He has 
grave doubts about “Christian  pro- 
grammes and “applying Christian prin- 
ciples.” He says, “The only programme 
for the Christian is to obey God in the 
situation in which he has been placed.” 
This is not to advocate quietism or with- 
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drawal, for “when God calls men to be 
His partners, He desires their coopera- 
tion in the whole range of human activ- 
ity.” 

The decision about which Dr. Oldham 
writes is not an arbitrary assertion of the 
will but rather a response in love to a 
reality which we encounter, a surrender, 
a commitment, an act of trust. 


Leila Anderson 
Executive, National Student YWCA 


MEDITATIONS OF THE HEART 


By Howard Thurman. Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 216 pp. $2.75. 


The Foreword states that this is volume 
two of Deep Is the Hunger which in itself 
should commend this new book of wor- 
ship to those who have already learned 
to love and live with Howard Thurman’s 
worship material. There are 152 medita- 
tions of approximately one and a half 
pages in length. Each small section has 
its own name. These are organized into 
groups under the headings: The /nward 
Sea; The Binding Ties; Life is Alive; 
The Moment of Celebration; Meditations 
of the Heart. 

It would be possible to use these incan- 
descent comments for worship daily for 
almost half a year. Other uses, of course, 
are the leading of group services and 
meditations where the leader prefers to 
use a meditation not his own. This re- 
viewer responds most heartily to the sec- 
tions marked Life is Alive and The Mo- 
ment of Celebration. 

As Dr. Thurman (one of America’s 
best known Negro leaders, now chaplain 
at Boston University) prepared these 
highly sensitive reflections he was pray- 
ing for his parish in the Fellowship 
Church of San Francisco, or preparing 
himself through prayer for the regular 
services which he has so significantly 
rendered in that church. This means that 
the sections reflect all kinds of problems, 
people, ages, extremities. There is essen- 
tial democracy and ecumenicity in the 
collection which greatly strengthens its 
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use by student groups. With this book in 
hand and the new Student Prayerbook a 
leader, even an inexperienced one, is well 
equipped to lead services in his cell 
group, Association or church meeting. 

For a Freshman service, for example, 
consider this one called: The Experience 
of Growing Up (page 94). For a discus- 
sion of moral standards, the one entitled 
Shall | Be Good? (page 104), or a meet- 
ing on either the U.N. or the spiritual 
unity of mankind; We Are All One 
(page 120). 

Dr. Thurman’s own recommendation 
of this volume may be suggested by his 
poem, Season of Remembrance: 


Again and again, it comes: 

The Time of Recollection, 

The Season of Remembrance. 

Empty vessels of hope fill up again; 

Forgotten treasures of dreams reclaim 
their place: 

Long-lost memories come trooping back 
to me. 

This is my season of remembrance, 

My time of recollection. 


Into the challenge of my anguish 

I throw the strength of all my hope: 

I! match the darts of my despair with 
the treasures of my dreams; 

Upon the current of my heart 

I float the burden of the years; 

I challenge the mind of death with my 
love of life. 

Such to me is the Time of Recollection, 

The Season of Remembrance. 


Winnifred Wygal 
New York, N.Y. 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY 
AND WAR 
By Herbert Butterfield. 
Press, 1953. 125 pp. $1.75. 


Abingdon 


This tough-minded and one may dare 
say prophetic little book will reward all 
the careful and deliberate study which 
it requires for its understanding. By no 
means easy reading. yet crammed with 
brilliant insight and suggestiveness, this 
is a book that makes a definite contribu- 


tion to understanding the Christian atti- 
tude toward war and power diplomacy. 

The main burden of the argument is a 
telling critique of what Butterfield calls 
a “war of righteousness.” By this he 
means a war that aims to be all things to 
all men (such as making the world safe 
for democracy) rather than seeking lim- 
ited objectives (such as repelling a par- 
ticular act of aggression). Such a war is 
marked by moralistic self-righteousness 
and usually aims to annihilate a “sinful” 
enemy or at least demand his uncondi- 
tional surrender. Butterfield, a thorough 
historian of high repute, holds that war 
of this total type, except for its brief ap- 
pearance in the religious crusades, is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, and a 
ghastly one whenever it appears. As a 
lay theologian of unusual perceptiveness 
he argues that war for limited purposes 
is both historically and logically a more 
fruitful expression of Christian purpose 
than “crusades” of either a holy or sec- 
ularized variety. The book’s one weakness 
is its failure to discuss the attitude that 
a Christian should take toward support 
of a war of this absolutized variety. 

Turning to the matter of diplomacy, 
Butterfield makes a telling contrast be- 
tween diplomacy that seeks definite polit- 
ical ends amidst a commonly accepted 
international power-struggle and a diplo- 
macy of ideological self-righteousness 
that seeks to reform the world according 
to its egocentric image. The bearing of 
this discussion on the East-West struggle 
should furnish excellent perspective to a 
nation. such as our own, which is 
tempted to require all countries to con- 
form to our image as the price of 
allowing them to be our allies. 

This book deserves to be read both for 
its perspective on our present interna- 
tional dilemmas and as a stimulus to re- 
newal of discussion, long deadlocked, be- 
tween pacifist and nonpacifist outlooks 
toward political power. 


Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Ethics, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
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2% || they showed originality 


The editors invite reports of programs which deal in an original way with the needs of students 


“YOU CAN’T GET AWAY’— 


You can’t get away from the problem 
of suffering and evil in the world all 
about you, from your own involvement 
in the tragedies and injustices of the 
society you help to make up. 


This was the theme of a week-end re- 
treat dramatically presented last spring 
to some two hundred SCA’ers from Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The conference theme was written as 
a skit by SCA director Dick Heaton who 
directed it with a committee of students. 
They introduced it in the midst of a Sat- 
urday evening song fest.’ 

While the group sang This is my 
Father's world—gaily. lustily—a boom- 
ing voice interrupted to bring a startling 
newscast. All the events reported—rape, 
murder, theft, war atrocities, suicide— 
had been taken at random from the daily 
issues of Nashville papers during the 
week preceding the retreat. (Please read 
that last sentence again.) 

Immediately afterward, the group was 
asked to continue singing: it was “This 
is my Father’s world, I rest me in the 
thought . . .” There were a few choked 
voices in the crowd. 

Then came interpretation. Without in- 
troduction a student presented a reason- 
able approach to the problem of evil 
from the standpoint of a social scientist: 
we just don't know enough, yet. 

Next came a humanistic approach to 
the problem: we must develop our sensi- 
tivities and sympathy through art and 
literature. Then a skeptics interpreta- 
tion: things are tough all over, boys, so 
what? Finally, a brief statement was 
made of the Christian understanding of 
evil and suffering and their place in a 
world created by a loving God. Then, in 
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'notE—The complete text of this pro- 
gram is available for 35c. Fifteen mimeo- 
graphed pages. Order from: Program 
Secretary, National Student YMCA, 29] 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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small buzz sessions dispersed around the 
camp, each group worked under the 
leadership of an upperclassman. 

An hour and a half later a few of the 
buzz sessions were so absorbed they had 
to be pried loose to enable a paid square- 
dance director to continue the program 
for the evening. 


James N. Nesmith, Director, Student 
Christian Association. 4 anderbilt Univer- 
Sity. 


RUSH—25 MORE COPIES 


Cabinet faces the question: “What do 
you get for your money?” 


The Executive Committee of the Cabi- 
net was holding its regular meeting. Lois, 
the Program Vice-President, had _pre- 
pared a delicious supper—practicing on 
the committee so that Roger will not 
suffer too much when he and Lois are 
married next summer. On this wonderful 


October evening a walk around the Re- 
serve-Case .campuses would be much 
more appealing than attending the Exec- 
utive Committee meeting, to be followed 
at eight oclock by a cabinet meeting. 
But the membership drive was coming 
up and Warren, the vice-president in 


charge of membership, was anxious that 
it go well. 

Shoving the dishes aside to make room 
for the agenda and after Camille had 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
Chuck, the president, opened discussion 
of the drive. The first question was that 
of the basis for membership. Is the vol- 
untary contribution basis, with a mini- 
mum of one dollar a semester, adequate ? 
Lois raised the question of just what 
students get from their memberships. 
“It’s fine to support an organization” her 
friends in Mather House had said, “but 
why should we knock ourselves out when 
anybody is always welcome at SCU?” 
Lois wondered what, beside a member- 
ship ecard, might give a tangible reminder 
of SCU membership and still be werth- 
while. Chuck grunted his disapproval of 
this materialistic age. 

“Why not.” Camille said, “offer a 
years subscription to The Intercollegian 
and the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration silver cross, plus membership, for 
five dollars a year?” The group thought 
for a moment because Camille, unlike 
most students, didn’t have to talk to find 
out what she was thinking. “It is true.” 
Warren volunteered, “that The Intercol- 
legian and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation are very important parts of 
our intercollegiate work.” “Nobody will 
buy it.” Chuck injected. “So what: what 
can we lose?” Lois questioned. 

It certainly was worth a try and it was 
a new way of promoting The /[ntercol- 
legian. Everyone knows that it is read 
once it gets into a student's room. 

A month later, with Lois’ culinary ef- 
forts definitely improved. Warren re- 
ported to the Executive Committee. 
Twenty-five $5.00 pledges had been re- 
ceived and a rush letter had to be sent 
to Ed Nestingen at “291” to increase our 
bundle subscription accordingly. It means 
more subscriptions for The Intercol- 
legian, more support for the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, more money 
for the budget. better members for SCU. 


Robert Clark, Executive, 
Student Christian Union, Cleveland 
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